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first and second centuries. Hence we find latijundia on the Italian
model, such as have been described above (p, 238 ^.), besides in-
digenous great estates among the Celts, in South Russia and else-
where, and landed property which the city bourgeoisie acquired
or the veterans earned and which they exploited at first as 'agri-
colae boni' by intensive cultivation, but gradually came to run
by non-specialized large-scale production (pp. 250, 254). Those
of this old-established wealthy class who were adaptable and knew
how to move with the times were able to maintain themselves in
the face of the difficulties of the third century, and actually gained
more than they lost. In the third century there appeared beside
them the class of nouveaux riches.  It was composed of men who
had understood how to turn the troubled times and their position
in the new State to their own advantage, and to secure immunity
from economic burdens for themselves. They rose to power not
so much as homines oeconomici by virtue of their commercial ability
and business energy, as the old bourgeoisie had done, but rather
by unscrupulousness, extortion, bribery, and exploitation of the
political constellation of the moment, though it is true that business
initiative was united to those qualities.   Soldiers and officers,
officials, large contractors, profiteers, and speculators of every
kind made up this category. In Italy, Gaul, Germany, Britain, the
Danubian regions, Africa, Egypt, Syria and Palestine, the province
of Asia, and, in fact, throughout the Empire, large estates became
increasingly common in the third century, whether the property
was long in the same hands or newly acquired, whether the land
was public or private in origin, whether the soil was good or
bad, and they gradually imprinted their mark on the age. The
feudalism, which had been predominant at the end of the Repub-
lican era, began to return; the chief change being that this new
feudalism was not so much a city phenomenon as the old, but
began to withdraw more and more to the land. The owners lived
with increasing frequency amidst their colon* and the artisans of
the estate in the villas themselves, as the splendid remains in
tibe Moselle valley, in Britain, and in Africa show. In the villas
goods wsere produced in the first instance to meet the producers'
own needs (m providing the essentials of food and clothing and
material for building and packing), but there was also production
for the State (as taxes in kind), and for the market. Manufactories
for processing the wool, brick-works and potteries for utilizing
the clay, had associated themselves with agriculture as subsidiary
forms of production. Mines were also in the hands of the great
landlords, and on occasion they held fairs in the villages they